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CLosE oF THE Firra Conant or THE MonTHLY 


TO OUR READERS. 


We are desirous to procure information on all the various topics con- 
nected with the subject of Prison Discipline, and especially on that of 
Juvenile Delinquency ; for there is no one more important, and no one 
that is engaging more of the public attention at this time. We believe 
the best way is to send out a Circular, asking for such information as we 
need; and we trust that all persons who may have any works on the 
subject will forward them to our office. 

I. What number of boys are sent to the Penitentiary in the course 
of a year, and what ages, and what is the number at any one time* 
II. For what offences are they sentenced ! 
III. What proportion are sent for the second or third time’ 
IV. How far are they instructed? 
V. How far are they put to labor? 

VI. What effect has the present treatment upon them in reference to 
their reformation and future usefulness ? 

VII. What proportion are destitute of parents, or other persons to take 
charge of them? 

VIII. What is the cause of their crimes’ 

IX. What proportion can read or write when committed * 
X. How far are the boys separated from old offenders by day or 
night? 

XI. Of the boys committed to the Penitentiary, what proportion might 
be received into a House of Refuge with a fair prospect of their reforma- 
tion 

XII. To what employment could boys be put in a House of Refuge to 
the most advantage * 

XIII. Would it be more economical to hire out their services by contract 
or labor in the establishment, or to procure raw materials, and these on 
account of the House of Refuge? 

XIV. What is the expanse of supporting a boy per day in the Peniten- 
tiary, compared to what it would be in a House of Refuge? 

XV. Would it be necessary to deprive them of their liberty by restraints 
of walls, or otherwise ? 

XVI. What proportion would probably consent to be bound by inden- 
tures, or to go to sea? 

It is hoped that clergymen, teachers, magistrates, prison-keepers, and 
parents will deeply consider these questions, and send us replies that we 
may lay before our readers. 
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In our present and closing number of volume five, we 
; complete our series of articles on Fifty Years Ago. We 
: have sketched very briefly a history of some of the in- 
} ventions and discoveries of the last half century, and 
now it becomes our duty to close with a few practical 
reflections. 

Fifty Years Ago! What a multitude of thoughts rush 
into the mind! How few who were living then, remain 
now upon the earth! And why are we spared to reach the 
period of fifty years? On every side, the young, the old, 
the gay and the sad, have been taken away. For more 
than half that period, we have suffered from disease. It is, 
however, a pleasant reflection to know, that, at a very early ~ 
period, the mind and thoughts were turned to one of the 
holiest enterprises that ever engaged the attention of mor- 
tals; an unfrequented path we know, but none the less 
important for that. We allude to the subject of the Proper 
Treatment of Criminals. We can trace back, step by step, 
the progress that we have made, and hourly new light has 
burst in upon the mind. Many truths once dimly seen are 
now bright and beautiful. Doubts have been removed. : 
Faith has increased. Many minds once indifferent have 
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been awakened. The world looks brighter. Human nature 
appears more susceptible of good influences. Crime, though 
awful in its nature, may be overcome with love. New 
modes of reaching the human affections have come within 
our reach. Among the discoveries of the day, who knows 
but some new way may suddenly open, by which the very 
prison may become a moral school, and the very dungeon a 
temple? Should the period ever come when the human 
mind becomes as much in love with the moral as with the 
physical, then what a rapid progress will be made! Such 
an age was predicted. Indeed, even now the philanthropist 
finds a way to turn the improvements of the age to a great 
moral account. Of what immense advantage to him is the 
Press! While others may be using it for the vilest pur- 
poses, he avails himself of it to carry forward his benevo- 
lent objects. How he makes the Railroad turn to his 
purposes! He flies on its wings to the relief of suffering 
humanity. Then the Electric Telegraph! He bids the 
lightning convey some message of love to a distant suf- 
ferer. In fine, there can be no human discovery that may 
not be turned to the account of philanthropy. This is a 
blessed thought when the mind runs along, and gathers up 
in its grasp the discoveries and inventions of the last half 
century. An excellent writer well says, ‘ Whatever we be- 
hold is God, —all nature is his awful temple, — all sciences 
the porticoes that open to it; and the chief duty of philo- 
sophy is to conduct us to his altar; to render all our 
attainments, which are the beauteous afllations of his spirit, 
subservient to his glory, and to engrave on the tablet of our 
hearts this great accordant motto of all natural and all 
revealed religion, of Athens and of Antioch, of Arotus 
and of St. Paul, ‘In him we live and move, and have 
our being. Then how rapid must be human progress 
in the next half century! Taking up the result of 
the past, the mind will move forward with a rapidity, 
of which now we have not the least conception. The 
strongest, the most glowing language of prophecy utterly 
fails in attempting to paint the future. The immortal Jef- 
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ferson has well observed, that ‘so we have gone on and so 
we shall go on, puzzled and prospering beyond example in 
history, and shall continue to grow, to multiply, and to 
prosper until we exhibit an association powerful, wise, and 
happy, beyond what has been seen by men.’ We are led, 
then, to inquire what is the result of this rapid progress. Is 
virtue to keep pace with knowledge? We think it will. 
God, in his infinite wisdom, will, in every age, raise up a 
few minds who will preserve society. He never forsakes 
the world. In no age has He ever left Himself without a 
witness. The whole subject is well expressed by a fine 
writer: ‘ What is the upshot of the whole?—the moral 
that the survey inculcates? Distinctly this; a moral of the 
utmost moment, and imprinted on every step we have trod- 
den; that ignorance is ever associated with wretchedness 
and vice, and knowledge with happiness and virtue. These 
connections are indissoluble; they are inwoven in the very 
texture of things, and constitute the only substantial dif- 
ference between man and man. For, if we except these 
distinctions, “ All men,” observes one of the most enlight- 
ened writers of this dark period, to whom I have already 
adverted, John of Salisbury, who was contemporary with 
Stephen and Henry II., and whose classical Latin I shall 
put into liberal English, “ All men throughout the world pro- 
ceed from a like beginning ; consist of and are nourished by 
like elements, draw from the same principle the same vital 
breath, enjoy the same care of Heaven, pass through life 
alike, and alike die.” ’* 

It has been said that ‘ words live forever’ Temples and 
palaces, amphitheatres and catacombs, monuments of fame 
and magnificence and skill, to perpetuate the memory and 
preserve the ashes of those who lived in the past ages, must 
pass away, and the very dust become so scattered as to 
leave no trace behind. ‘These may all perish, but words are 
indestructible. The hand of an idiot may destroy the 
finest work of the artist; but words live, and-perform their 


* De Nugis Curialium ; Harris, ii. 526. 
45 
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mighty mission. Think of the great words of Shakespeare! 
The sublime descriptions of Milton! The imperishable 
language of Webster! Art may rear its costliest monu- 
ments to their names; but time, with his ruthless hand, may 
crumble them all to the dust. But their words will live for 
ever. Yes, we are perpetually living with the tongue or 
the pen, either for good or for evil. Some thoughtless word 
may have crushed the spirit of some poor, desponding soul. 
Some kind word may have encouraged the weeping, en- 
lightened the ignorant, and consoled the afflicted. And is it 
too much to hope that some little word, — 


‘ Dropped in the heart’s deep well,’ 


which we have spoken, may live for ever? We have spo- 
ken many; and they are recorded, not on monuments of 
granite or marble, but upon the tablets of the human heart, 
And when this hand shall lie motionless in the grave and 
every friend and acquaintance shall have passed away, who 


knows but in that hour, not merely fifty years hence, but 
centuries hence, some little word dropped in kindness will 
be comforting some poor, disconsolate, guilty soul? We 
have not gathered us around the rich and the influential. 
No. We have only for our friends the poor and the for- 
saken. Our mission is to those whom the world has cast 
out from the pale of its benevolence. It is to the guil- 
ty. They can reward me only with their blessings. But 
there is a reward which no earthly power can destroy; a 
peace of mind surpassing all understanding. How beau- 
tifully has the Great Master expressed the thought: — 
‘When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy 
friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich 
neighbors, lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense 
be made thee. But, when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be 
blessed; for they cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.’ * 


* Luke xiv. 12—14. 
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A half century of our own life has passed away; and we 
cannot, from the excessive toil and anxiety connected with ij 
a vast enterprise, be expected to remain much longer on the 





earth. ‘The work is too great. The harvest is great, but i 
: the laborers are few. May the Lord send more laborers he 
t into his vineyard! ba 
. But we must close, and with this ends another important by 

period in the progress of our cause; the closing of another ai 


volume of our periodical. ‘To many this may seem hardly 

worthy of a remark; but it completes another period in 1 
‘ our labors. It is a place to stop. Then when we call to 4 
mind the rapidity of time, and think how wonderfully we ; 

have been spared, we cannot but feel grateful to Divine hd 
Providence, that amidst so much labor we have been spared hi 
to the present moment. And a 








‘Who knows, if Heaven, with ever-bounteous power, 
Shall add to-morrow to the present hour?’ 




















Oh that we may improve each passing moment! May a 
kindness be on our lips! May Heaven bless this great work. ne 

To close our whole labor, we insert, in order to gratify a 
the curious, a contrast between Fifty Years Ago and the ) 
present time drawn up by a writer half a century ago, and 
also an extract from the masterly pen of Mr. Webster at the 
laying of the corner-stone at the Addition to the Capitol. 
It is the most complete table that we have seen; and the 
insertion will be valuable to the reader, and be a fitting close 
to our article of Fifty Years Ago. 
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* MAssacuusEtts. — There are six banks: The Branch Bank in Me 
Boston, which is a part of the National Bank. The Massachu- an 
setts Bank, incorporated in 1784. The Essex Bank in Salem. La 
The Union Bank in Boston. It has a capital of 100,000 shares, | 
at eight dollars each. Banks at Newburyport and Nantucket 
have since been instituted. j 

‘Boston has seventy-nine streets, thirty-eight lanes, eighty im { 
wharves and quays. The principal wharf extends six hundred | 
yards into the sea, and it far exceeds any other wharf in the 
United States. There are nineteen houses of public worship; 
nine for “Congregationalists; three for Episcopalians; two for 
Baptists; one for the Friends; one for Universalists; one for 
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Sandimonians; one for Roman Catholics, and one for the Metho- 
dists. The public buildings are the State-House, Court-House, a 
bridewell and powder-magazine. The principal manufactories 
here are rum, beer, loaf-sugar, cordage, cords, paper-hangings, 
spermaceti and tallow-candles, glass and stone ware. There are 
thirty distilleries, two breweries, eight sugar-houses, eleven rope- 
walks, and a furnace for casting iron. 

‘A woollen manufactory has been established in Byfield parish 
in Newbury, but which is not likely to succeed. Manufactories 
of cotton goods have been attempted at Beverly, Worcester, and 
Boston, and great credit is due to the gentlemen who begun them ; 
who, notwithstanding their persevering exertions, have not been 
able to surmount the various obstacles in the way of success. At 
Taunton, Bridgewater, Plymouth, Newburyport, Middleborough, 
and some other places, nails have been made in such quantities as 


are said to lessen in some degree the importation of them from 
Great Britain.’ * 


The following is the extract from Mr. Webster: — 


‘ Fellow-citizens, — Fifty-eight years ago, Washington stood on 
this spot to execute’a duty like that which has now been per- 
formed. He then laid the corner-stone of the original Capitol. He 
was at the head of the government, at that time weak in resources, 
burdened with debt, just struggling into political existence and 
respectability, and agitated by the heaving waves which were 
overturning European thrones. But, even then, in many impor- 
tant respects, the government was strong. It was strong in 
Washington’s own great character; it was strong in the wisdom 
and patriotism of other eminent public men, his political asso- 
ciates and fellow-laborers, and it was strong in the affections 
of the people. 

* Since that time, astonishing changes have been wrought in the 
conditions and prospects of the American people, and a degree 
of progress witnessed with which the world can furnish no paral- 
lel. As we review the course of that progress, wonder and amaze- 
ment arrest our attention at every step. The present occasion, 
although allowing of no lengthened remarks, may yet perhaps 
admit of a short comparative statement of important subjects of 
national interest as they existed at that day and as they now 


* The History of North America and its United States. Including also 
a Distinct History of each Individual State ; its Manners and Customs, Trade, 
Commerce, Religion, and Government; Manufactures and Agriculture, 
Climate, Soil, and Produce: with New Tables of the whole of their Imports 
and Exports, Revenue, Debt, Expenditure, Currency of Coins, &c., &c., &c. 
To which is annexed an Account of New Discoveries. By Epwarp Ou1- 


PHANT, Esq. Edinburgh: Printed by J. Johnstone, for R. Paul, High-street. 
1800. 
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exist. I have adopted for this purpose the tabular form of state- 
ment as being the most brief and significant : — 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
Year 1793. Year 1851. 


Number of States > ‘ “ : . 15 31 
Representatives and Senators in Congress . e« ° - 135 295 
Population of the United States . ‘ . i - 3,929,328 23,267,498 
Population of Boston ° ° ‘ ; ° ‘ 18,038 136,871 
Population of Baltimore . , ‘ ‘ , ° 13,503 169,054 
Population of Philadelphia ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° 42,520 409,045 
Population of New York (city) . ‘ ° : . 33,121 515,507 
Population of Washington . ° ; ° ° ° ; ° ° 40,075 
Population of Richmond : P ‘ ° ‘ . 4,000 27,582 
Population of Charleston , ° ‘ ; ° 16,359 42,983 
Amount of receipts into the Treasury ° 8 2 $5,720,624 $52,312,980 
Amount of expenditures , . ° : ‘ $7,529,575 $48,005,879 
Amount of imports ‘ ‘ . . ‘ 2 $31,000,000 $215,725,995 
Amount of exports 7 , . . ‘ * $26,109,000 $217,517,130 
Amount of tonnage (tons) . ‘ ‘ ‘ 520,764 3,772,440 
Area of the United States in square miles , , ° 805,461 3,317,365 
Rank and file of the Army . ° ° ° ‘ ° 5,120 10,000 
Militia (enrolled) . , 4 ‘ , ° ° 2,006,456 
Navy of the United States (v essels) ‘ ° ° ° None 76 
Navy armament (ordnance) , : ° . ‘ 2,012 
Treaties and Conventions with foreign powers. ° ° 9 
Light-houses and light-boats ° ° , ° ; . 12 372 
Expenditures for ditto : ; ; ‘ , , $12,061 $529,265 
Area of the Capitol ° . , ‘ 4 acre 4% acres 
N umber of miles of railroad i in operation ‘ ‘ ; ‘ é ‘ 10,287 
Cost of ditto ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° . $306,607,954 
Number of miles in course of ‘construction . ‘ ; : ‘ . 10,092 
Lines of electric telegraph, in miles ; . . , ° . . 15,000 
Number of Post-offices : . : : : P - 209 21,551 
Number of miles Post-route ‘ : : 2 ‘ 5,642 196,290 
Amount of revenue from Post-offices . - $104,747 $6,727,867 
Amount of expenditures of Post-office department ‘ $72,040 $6,024,567 
Number of miles of Mail — ° ° ° 52,465,724 
Number of Colleges : ‘ : ° : ‘ . 19 121 
Public Libraries . ‘ . ‘ , ; ° ‘ ; 35 694 
Volumes in ditto ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , : , 75,000 2,201,632 
School Libraries. . ; ‘ ‘ F 7 , : . ; 10,000 
Volumes in ditto ‘ . . ° 2,000,000 
Emigrants from Europe ‘to the United States — ‘ ‘ 10,000 299,610 
Coinage at the Mint. : ‘ , ° $9,664 $52,019,465 


‘In respect to the growth of Western trade and commerce, I 
extract a few sentences from a very valuable address before the 
Historical Society of Ohio, by William D. Gallagher, Esq., 1850: 


‘* A few facts will exhibit as well as a volume the wonderful 
growth of Western trade and commerce. Previous to the year 
1800, some eight or ten keel-boats, of twenty or’twenty-five tons 
each, performed all the carrying trade between Cincinnati and 
Pittsburg. In 1802, the first government vessel appeared on 
Lake Erie. In 1811, the first steamboat (the Orleans) was 
launched at Pittsburg. In 1826, the waters of Michigan were 
first ploughed by the keel of a steamboat; a pleasant trip to Green 
Bay being planned and executed in the summer of this year. In 
1832, a steamboat first appeared at Chicago. At the present time 
VOL. V. 45* 
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the entire number of steamboats running on the Mississippi and 
Ohio and their tributaries is more probably over than under six 
hundred; the aggregate tonnage of which is not short of one 
hundred and forty thousand; a larger number of steamboats than 
England can claim, and a greater steam commercial marine than 
that employed by Great Britain and her dependencies.” ’ 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Dr. Wa. B. Cuamper.in, of Burlington, Iowa, has done 
a good work in offering a prize of $109 for the best article 
on Intemperance. We like his proposal very much, and we 
trust that Editors generally will notice this offer, and that 
there will be many competitors. The cause is a noble one; 
and Dr. Chamberlin has shown a generosity in its behalf, 
that we sincerely trust will be appreciated. The effects of 


Intemperance are awful, and there should be more zeal 
manifested in removing such a curse from the world. Here 
is a free chance to expose its enormities, and to receive a 
handsome compensation besides. The following is the 
offer : — 


‘I offer a prize of one hundred dollars for a treatise of real 
merit, to be furnished within a year, and which, when compared 
with all produced, shall be adjudged the best upon the evils of 
intemperance.* 

‘The nature and cause of intemperance, and the gradual for- 
mation of the habit, should be considered in an introductory 
dissertation. 

‘Its influence in impairing the health and prostrating the 
physical energy of the system, in weakening the mind and cor- 
rupting the fountain of the affections, should be fully examined. 


‘* Persons disposed to assist in raising this prize to $500 will please 
communicate their address, with the amount they are willing to give to the 
author of the treatise. The names of the persons to adjudge the prize, and 
the sum to which it may be increased, and any other information desired, 
will be communicated to any person who may inquire. 

‘N. B. — If the essay should meet my approbation, I may add another 
$100 to the premium. Editors friendly to the cause of temperance will 
please publish the foregoing. Ww. B. 0.” 
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‘Its expensiveness should be presented in a distinct chapter, 
this being a view exceedingly adapted to awaken the American 
mind. 

‘The influence: of intemperance in leading to vice and crime 
should be carefully and fully weighed. On this part of the sub- 
ject, accurate statistics should be gathered from the reports of 
various moral and benevolent Societies, and from criminal returns 
from municipal and State governments. A definite answer is 
wanted to the question, What proportion of the crime committed 
in our country has its origin in intemperance ? 

‘ Particular attention should be given to the connection between 
intemperance and poverty, and to its tendency to keep man in an 
abject condition. 

‘It should be shown how intemperance disables men for the 
duties and business of life. Its disastrous influence upon the 
home and family, and upon all industry and enterprise, and on 
the improvement of society generally, and on the destiny of those 
engaged in the liquor traffic, should be discussed. 

‘The connection between intemperance and insanity should be 
shown. Distinct attention should be given to the hereditary evil 
of intemperance; and the question considered, whether, along 
with liability to disease, a drunkard’s appetite may not be en- 
tailed upon posterity ? Also why the use of alcohol now is more 
destructive than formerly? The influence of intemperance in 
destroying the moral sensibilities, and in blotting out a capacity 
for religion, should be taken into the account. 

‘ These subjects are mentioned as perhaps suggesting some of 
the more important matters, and indicating the train of thought 
to be pursued in the proposed treatise, which is, however, not to 
be limited to these. 

‘In the concluding chapter, the REMEDY for these evils should 
be presented. ‘The duty of legislators, magistrates, Christians, 
philanthropists, parents, merchants, &c., &c., should be con- 
sidered ; and the question answered, whether the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage should be entirely prohibited? A 
defence of the principle of legal suasion or legislative action upon 
this subject, and the results of restrictive laws in those communi- 
ties where they have been enacted and enforced, in the diminution 
of crime, poverty, and suffering, should be considered. 

‘A copious reference should be made to remarkable, well- 
authenticated cases of the pernicious effects of intoxication and 
dram-drinking in all the departments of society, as an effectual 
way of arousing the public mind to the consideration of the great 
and growing evils of intemperance in our country. 


‘Wma. B. CHAMBERLIN. 


‘ Burtinoton, Iowa, March, 1853.’ 
















THE CINCINNATI SEAMSTRESSES. 


Srtnce the late strike in Cincinnati, the seamstresses have 
formed an association, and by holding a Ladies’ Fair, raising 
contributions, &c., expect to support the most needy of those 
whom the strike forces to remain idle. The ‘ Visiting Committee’ 
have made a report, in which they relate several instances of 
distress among those who have been laboring for the ordinary 
prices. We quote: — 


‘On Catharine-street there resides a widow, the mother of one 
child. The child is afflicted with a permanent disease, and the 
most strenuous exertions of the mother with the needle could not 
keep herself and little one from want. A few days since, the 
mother, actually worn down with the attempt to support herself 
and child at *‘ slop shop” prices, was taken sick herself. Having 
worked from hand to mouth, she was without the means of pro- 
curing even medicine; and had not her desperate condition been 
discovered by some kind-hearted neighbors, she and her child 
would have died. 

‘One of the committee visited an aged couple, the husband 
being over seventy years of age, and entirely incapacitated for 
labor of any kind. ‘The only means of support they have is the 
wife’s needle, and the venerable lady was engaged in making sack 
coats for thirty cents apiece! She paid three dollars a month for 
the rent of one room, and with a constant application she was 
only able to make from seventy-five cents to one dollar a week! 
They had suffered almost beyond description, and must have 
starved but for the kindness of more fortunate neighbors. God 
pity the man who exacts labor for such prices ! 

‘A tailor, with a broken-down constitution and a large family, 
was also visited. His wife was also in delicate health, and the 
only means of support they have is the light work taken out by 
her from the ready-made clothing establishments. When visited, 
the afflicted husband and wife were endeavoring to finish their 
work that they might replenish their empty cupboard. They 
looked forward to an advance in prices with hope, and thought 
they could support themselves with those advanced rates. 

‘There are specimens of hundreds of instances related to us by 
’ the ladies, who have taken sufficient interest to visit those whom 
they have been informed were in needy circumstances; and their 
relation is enough to make one shudder. There are hundreds 
who are actually starving over their restless needles; and is it to 
be wondered at, when they are allowed but thirty cents for mak- 
ing a sack coat entire? Yet but few of them will ask for charity. 
Their uniform reply to the committee is, ‘‘ Give us work at living 
prices, and we can support ourselves.” ’ 















DISTINGUISHED WRITERS ON THE ABOLITION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


No. VI. 


CANNING, RIGHT. HON. SIR W. MEREDITH, DR. LUSHINGTON, 


LORD HOLLAND, LORD GRENVILLE. 







: CANNING. — For it is vain to suppose that they will enforce 
your laws, which are repugnant to the best feelings of our nature. * 


Ricut Hon. Str W. Merepitru.—lI should think this 
crime [the wilful setting fire to merchant ships] above all others 
fit to be punished with death, if I could suppose the infliction of 
death at all useful in the prevention of crimes.t 













Dr. Lusuineton. — The effect of much severity in many cases 
is, that the injured refuse to prosecute; witnesses to bear testimony ; 
; juries to convict, and judges to condemn; and that the impunity 
: which necessarily follows is a powerful encouragement to crime. ¢ 


Lorp Ho.titanp. — The old law, as abhorrent from our feel- 
ings, and not found to be justified by any necessity, has been vir- 
tually abrogated. What necessity, then, for this Bill? Because 
such virtual abrogation is procured by perjury, by equivocation, 
by forced construction, by every unmanly subterfuge. 


Lorp GreNvILLE.—I am convinced that when the offence 
and the penalty are greatly disproportionate, the enactment must 
be either nugatory, inasmuch as human nature will revolt from 
the application, or, if carried into execution, it must alienate 
the affections, pervert the judgment, and blunt the sensibility of the 


people.§ 
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* Debate on Sir Samuel Romilly’s Motion to abolish the Punishment 
of Death. 1810. 

t Speech of the Rt. Hon. Sir William Meredith, Bart., in the House of 
Commons, May 13, 1777, in Committee on a Bill creating a New Capital 
Felony. 

t Speech of S. Lushington, LL.D., at a public meeting, in Exeter Hall, 
London, of the Prison Discipline Society, May 30, 1831, on the Resolution 
relative to the Punishment of Death. 

§ Speeches of Earl Grey and Lord Grenville, in the House of Lords, 
April 2, 1813, in the Debate upon Sir Samuel Romilly’s Bill for abolishing 
the Punishment of Death for Privately Stealing to the amount of Five Shil- 
lings from a Shop. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


* Wuo bids for the little children, — 

Body and sou! and brain ? 

Who bids for the little children, 
Young and without a stain ? 

Will no one bid?’ said England, 
‘ For their soul so pure and white, 

And fit for all good and evil 
The world on their page may write?’ 


‘ We bid,’ said Pest and Famine, 

‘ We bid for life and limb ; 

Fever and pain and squalor 
Their bright young eyes shall dim. 

When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 

And hide them in secret places, 
Where none may hear them moan.’ 


‘I bid,’ said Beggary, howling ; 
*T’ll buy them, one and all ; 
I'll teach them a thousand lessons — 
To lie, to skulk, to crawl : 
They shall sleep in my lair like maggots, 
They shall rot in the fair sunshine ; 
And if they serve my purpose, 
I hope they’ll answer thine.’ 


* And I'll bid higher and higher,’ 
Said Crime, with wolfish grin ; 
‘ For I love to lead the children 
Through the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity, 
And ripe for the law to slay. 


‘ Prison and hulk and gallows 
Are many in the land: 
*T were folly not to use them, 
So proudly as they stand. | 
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The Children. 


Give me the little children, 
I'll take them as they’re born, 
And I'll feed their evil passions 
With misery and scorn. 


‘ Give mz the little children, 
Ye good, ye rich, ye wise, 
And let the busy world spin round, 
While ye shut your idle eyes : 
And you judges shall have work, 
And you lawyers wag the tongue ; 
And the jailors and policemen 
Shall be fathers to the young.’ 


‘Oh, shame ! ’ said true Religion, 

‘Oh, shame, that this should be ! 
I’xt take the little children, — 

I'll take them all to me. 
I'll raise them up with kindness 

From the mire in which they’ve trod ; 
I'll teach them words of blessing, 

I'll lead them up to God.’ 


* You’ve nor the true Religion,’ 
Said a Sect, with flashing eyes ; 
‘Nor thou,’ said another, scowling — 
‘ Thou’rt heresy and lies.’ 
‘ You shall not have the children,’ 
Said a third, with shout and yell ; 
‘ You’re antichrist and bigot, — 
You'd train them up for hell.’ 


And England, sorely puzzled 
To see such battle strong, 
Exclaimed with voice of pity, — 
‘O friends ! you do me wrong. 
Oh, cease your bitter wrangling ; 
For, till you all agree, 
I fear the little children 
Will plague both you and me.’ 


But all refused to listen : 
Quoth they, —‘ We bide our time ;’ 
And the bidders seized the children, — 
Beggary, Filth, and Crime ; 
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Reforms in South America. 


And the prisons teemed with victims, 
And the gallows rocked on high, 
And the thick abomination 
Spread reeking to the sky. 


REFORMS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


By the Mail from Bogota, South America, we have the 
Inaugural Address of Gen. Obando, the new President. In 
his message to be acted upon by Congress, we find the fol- 
lowing reforms proposed : — 


A reform of the Constitution and Laws. 

The preservation of internal peace, in which depends the safety 
of the government. 

Rigorous impartiality in the administration of justice, and the 
election of judges by the people. 

The total oblivion of past offences (political), and the forgive- 
ness of all injuries. 

The extension of the right of suffrage. 

The establishment of national prisons, and abolition of the 
punishment of death. 

The most religious respect for the property of all classes. 

Taxes in proportion to fortune, and great economy in the public 
expenses. 

The protection of all enterprises that benefit the country, espe- 
cially those of roads and canals. 

The reform of the military ordinances, in accordance with the 
institution of the country. 

The abolition of military conscription. 

The organization of National Guards. 

The reform of the laws on Public Instruction, in conformity 
with the liberty of conscience. 

The diffusion of primary instruction. 

The re-organization of national colleges. 

The formation of Cortes, civil and criminal, of mines, &c. 

The cultivation of pacific and friendly relations with foreign 
governments, and strict justice to their subjects and nationali- 
ties. 





BEING SOMEBODY. 


BY ELIZA A. CHASE. 


‘Come, William, you will go with us this afternoon,’ said 
James Grey to his cousin. 

‘No, James; and I have already given you my reasons 
for refusing, was the reply. 

‘A fig for such reasons! You can’t afford the time! 
Why, man —or boy, rather, for you will never be a man— 
what is one afternoon, that you are so afraid of spending 
it?’ 

‘Much, very much, James. I have a difficult plan almost 
completed, and wish to finish it while the idea is fresh in 
my mind.’ 


‘That everlasting plea again. Some old machinery, 


enough to puzzle the brain of Archimedes himself. Are 
you going to invent a perpetual motion? I do declare you 
are enough to provoke the patience of a saint. For ever 
moping over plans, diagrams, and models, and heathenish 
machinery, that would make one think your room a pagan 
temple. I expect you will apply for a patent for an im- 
provement in the car of Juggernaut. But it is of no use 
to talk to you, for you are “joined to your idols.’ ” 

‘J would try to be somebody,’ he pettishly continued, as 
he turned towards the door. 

‘Would you, James?’ was the quiet reply of William. 
‘Well, I am trying to be somebody.’ 


‘You take a strange way for it, though. Here you are 


shut up in this dismal room, night after night, never enjoy- 
ing a harmless trick with the rest of us, or giving yourself 
any of the indulgences that make life pleasant. Even a 
holiday makes no difference with you. One would think 
you loved the very sight of the tools and workshop, for you 
have them for ever with you.’ 

“¢ Don’t get excited, James, said William, smiling. 

VoL. V. 46 
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546 Being Somebody. 


‘Come, be serious now. Do I neglect any of my duties? 
Do I not perform as much labor, and succeed as well in my 
trade, as any of you? And as for enjoyment, no one loves 
pleasure better than Ido. I should enjoy a sail with you 
this afternoon very much; but I cannot indulge myself, for 
my means of improvement are limited, and but little of my 
time can I call my own. 

‘James, we are machinists, causing gross, material sub- 
stances to assume shapes of beauty and fitness, under the 
mysterious supremacy of our wills. Some call this a low, 
a common business, a mechanical operation; but it is not 
so. There is a mental power to which matter must bow, 
and there is nothing higher than to elevate and ennoble our 
conceptions, so as to make this plastic matter subservient 
to the best interests of man. It is thus improvements are 
made. First, the ideal, then the corresponding outward 
form. Now, in my mind there is shadowed forth, though 
but dimly , 

‘Save me from such learned inflictions,’ exclaimed James. 
‘I have no taste for what I cannot understand. Well, 
William, be a dreamer if you please: I am for active life 
and its pleasures. Hurrah for our sail, and good-bye to the 
second Fulton!’ 

‘Poor James! A mere hewer of wood and drawer. of 
water, said William, as he closed the door, and resumed 
his employment. 

‘Where’s Will?’ cried several voices, as James joined 
his comrades in the street. 

‘Oh! in his room, of course, calculating how much beetle 
power it will take to draw an acorn up an ant-hill’ 

‘Couldn’t you prevail on him to come? He is one of 
the best rowers we have.’ 

‘Prevail on him? No, you might as well try to prevail 
on an oyster to leave his shell! Iwas really vexed, and 
gave him a short piece of my mind. I told him, at length, 
I would try to be somebody,’ said James, lighting his cigar 
and twirling his cane after the most approved fashion. __ 

‘Good!’ said Harry Gilbert, ‘I am glad you showed 
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your spirit. William is a good-hearted fellow, if he is so 
full of oddities, and it may perhaps start him from his bur- 
row. But what did he say?’ 

‘Oh! after arguing the matter awhile, he went off into a 
learned dissertation, in the midst of which I made my 
escape. His “conceptions ” and “ ideals” were too much for 
me. He will never be anybody in the world, that’s the 
long and short of it.’ 

James and William Grey were cousins, and were both 
apprentices in a machine-shop, where various kinds of 
machinery were made. James, as may be inferred by the 
foregoing conversation, looked upon his employment as a 
necessary evil. ‘T’o him it was mere manual labor, a given 
number of blows, a requisite degree of heat, a certain ex- 
penditure of strength,— in a word, it was toil in its most 
literal sense. 

William, on the contrary, viewed it with the eye of an 
artist. ‘There was not merely the rough iron to be moulded 
into some uncared-for machine, but, as he had told James, 
a plastic material, assuming beauty by the will of man. 
He studied, therefore, not merely the mechanical part of 
his trade, but his inventive genius was excited. Curiosity 
led him to examine the uses and peculiar adaptation of the 
machinery he made, till at length his active mind suggested 
various improvements. 

All his leisure time was employed in the construction of 
models, and his room might have been taken for a minia- 
ture patent ollice. The last year of his apprenticeship was 
nearly at its close, and William had not only improved, but 
had invented, several useful designs. 

Looking over a paper one day, he read an offer of a prize 
of a thousand dollars for the best model for a peculiar kind 
of machinery to be used in a cotton factory. 

‘Why should I not try?’ said William. 

He understood what was wanted, and day after day did 
he study intensely on the subject. At length he grasped 
the idea; and it was the model of this upon which he was 
at work when James urged him to join the sailing party. 
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548 Being Somebody. 


Late at night his cousin returned, weary with pleasure, 
and found him sitting at the table, a sealed package before 
him, his cheeks flushed, an unusual brightness in his eye, 
and a peculiar expression on his countenance. 

About a week after this, a gentleman knocked at the 
door. It was opened by James, who was then alone. 

‘I wish to see Mr. Grey,’ said the stranger, glancing with 
a smile at the peculiar decoration of the room. 

‘My name is Grey,’ returned James, placing a chair for 
the guest. 

‘Allow me to congratulate you on your success, Mr. 
Grey,’ said the gentleman, pointing to a counterpart of the 
model which stood upon the table. 

‘My success! Ido not understand you, sir, said James. 

‘Are you not Mr. Grey, the inventor of this delicate and 
important machinery ?’ 

‘lam Mr. Grey, but I am not an inventor of any thing,’ 
returned James somewhat bitterly. ‘ Here is the fortunate 
person, my cousin, William Grey,’ he continued, as William 
entered. 

‘] rejoice in your success, young man,’ said the stranger 
to William. ‘ Your plan has met the entire approbation of 
the committee of which I am one. My name is Wilson; 
and I am authorized to pay you the thousand dollars, and 
also to advance you another thousand dollars on condition 
that you superintend the erection of the works to be estab- 
lished.’ 

William was astonished, overwhelmed, and, after express- 
ing his thanks, added,‘I am yet an apprentice, and my 
time will not expire within some three months. After that 
I will accept your offer, if you will wait till then.’ 

‘An apprentice!’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘ How, then, let me 
ask you, have you obtained such a knowledge of mecha- 
nics ?’ 

‘By saving my leisure moments, joined to a love of my 
business as involving some of the best interests of man.’ 

Six months from that time saw William in a responsible 
office, with a high salary, and the patentee of several use- 
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ful inventions; while James was a journeyman laborer with 
twenty-five dollars a month. 


‘Well, James, said Harry Gilbert, a short time after, 
‘ William is somebody, after all 

‘ Yes,’ returned James, ‘I think we judged him wrongly 
once. I would give all I have in the world to live over my 


apprentice-life. ‘These leisure moments are what makes 
the man, after all, Harry.’ 





THE PROGRESS OF FREEDOM. 


BY HENRY WARE, JUN. 
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Oppression shall not always reign; 
There comes a brighter day, 
When freedom, burst from every chain, 
Shall have triumphant way. 
Then right shall over might prevail, 
And truth, like hero armed in mail, 
The hosts of tyrant-wrong assail, 
And hold eternal sway. 
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What voice shall bid the progress stay 

Of truth’s victorious car? 
What arm arrest the growing day, 

Or quench the solar star? 
What reckless soul, though stout and strong, 
Shall dare bring back the ancient wrong, 
Oppression’s guilty night prolong, 

And freedom’s morning bar? 


The hour of triumph comes apace, 
The fated, promised hour, 

When earth upon a ransomed race 
Her bounteous gifts shall shower. 

Ring, Liberty, thy glorious bell! 

Bid high the sacred banner swell! 

Let trump on trump the triumph tell 
Of Heaven’s redeeming power! 

46* 
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LETTER FROM DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Tue following reply by Mr. Webster, to an invitation to 
attend a celebration of the Temperance-cause in Hartford 
County, Md., is published in a volume of personal reminis- 
cences and sketches, by F. W. Thomas, Esq., the well- 
known author of ‘Clinton Bradshawe, which has just 
been issued by Mr. Hart, of Philadelphia. The letter will 
be read with interest. 


MARrsariecp, Oct. 8, 1851. 


GENTLEMEN, — It is a matter of deep regret to me that I did 
not receive your kind letter of the 9th of August till a very late 
day. I was in the mountains of New Hampshire, taking a breath 
of my native air, and it was the last of August before I returned. 
I know not whether, if I had received your communications sooner, 
it would be in my power to attend the meetings to which I was 
invited; but I should have been able to give a more timely answer. 

There can be no question that the temperance-movement in 
the United States has done infinite good. The moral influence 
of the temperance-associations has been everywhere felt, and al- 
ways with beneficial results. In some cases, it is true, the tem- 
perance-measures have been carried to excess, where they evoked 
legislative penalties, and sought to enforce the virtue of temper- 
ance by the power of law. To a certain extent, this, no doubt, 
is justifiable and useful; but it is the moral principle of temper- 
ance, it is the conscientious duty which it teaches, to abstain from 
intoxicating draughts, such as are hurtful both to mind and body, 
which are the great agents for the reformation of manners in this 
respect. 

Your order is quite right in connecting benevolence and charity 
with temperance. They may well go hand-in-hand. He whose 
faculties are never debauched or stupefied, whose mind is always 
active and alert, and who practises self-denial, is naturally drawn 
to consider the deserving objects which are about him, that may 
be poor or sick or diseased. 

Love, Purtry, and Frpe.iry, are considered Christian virtues ; 
and I hope that those ‘ banners’ which bear these words for their 
motto may rise higher and higher, and float more and more widely, 
through this and all other countries. 

You have invited me, gentlemen, if I could attend the meeting, 
to address the members of your order on the great subject of Union. 
I should have done so with pleasure, although I do not propose 
continue the practice of addressing great multitudes of men; yet 
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I could not have refused to have expressed my opinions on the 
great topics of the day. ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh.’ 

I pray you to be assured, gentlemen, that I value highly the 
opinion you have expressed for my public character and conduct; 
and I indulge the hope that I may ere long meet some of you in 
the city where my public duties are discharged ; and, most of all, 
I fervently trust that you and I, and your children and my chil- 
dren, will remain fellow-citizens of one great united Republic so 
long as society shall exist among us. While I live, every effort 
in my power, whether made in public or in private life, will be 
devoted to the promotion of that great end. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obliged friend and 
fellow citizen, 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


DEATH PENALTY IN FRANCE. 


Tue following strong declaration we find in a speech of 
Victor Hugo at the funeral, in the Isle of Jersey, of an hum- 
ble French Republican, an exile and a proscript : — 


‘The guilty will be chastised; certainly they will be; all of 
them, and severely; this must be. But not one head shall fall; 
not one drop of blood, not one splash from the scaffold, shall stain 
the spotless robe of the republic of February. The head even of 
the brigand of December shall be respected with honor by the 
progressive. The revolution will make a grander example of that 
man by changing his imperial purple for the jacket of the galley- 
slave. No, we will not retort on the scaffold by the scaffold. 
We repudiate the old senseless law of retaliation. The law of 
retaliation, like the monarchy, is a part of the past ; we repudiate 
the past. 

‘ The death-penalty, gloriously abolished by the Republic of 1848, 
re-established odiously by Louis Bonaparte, is abolished by us, 
and for ever. We have taken with us into exile the sacred doc- 
trine of progress; we will faithfully bring it back to France. 
What we ask and wish of the future is justice, and not vengeance. 
And besides, the sight of slaves drunk with wine sufficed to give 
the Spartans a disgust for intemperance ; so it is enough for us, as 
Republicans, to see kings intoxicated with blood, to have for ever 
a horror of scaffolds.’ 





JOURNEY TO GLOUCESTER AND H'MRRARDSTON. 


We delivered lectures in Gloucester, Annisquam, and 
Rockport. As usual we found many friends in these places, 
and we were hospitably entertained. The family of Ben). 
K. Hough did every thing to make our stay comfortable. 
We are very much indebted to him for his great kindness. 
The Rev. Mr. Mayo kindly opened his church. At Annis- 
quam, Mrs. Catherine Swan Brown delivered a very inter- 
esting address on the subject of Prison Reform, especially 
with reference to the appointment of matrons in the jails. 
Our friend, Rev. Hiram F. Wright, also spoke at Rockport. 

We found a good interest in the whole subject, and we 
believe our visit has done much good to the cause generally. 

We have also journeyed to Hubbardston, Gardner, and 
Baldwinville. Application was made for the Methodist and 
Orthodox churches in Hubbardston, but both were refused. 
The Unitarian church was granted; a large audience assem- 
bled. At the close of the meeting, the Orthodox clergyman 
requested permission to speak, and also the Methodist. Of 
course, leave was granted. And we believe it to be due to 
the Methodist minister to give his own explanation of the 
grounds of his refusal of his house after it had once been 
granted. If we do not represent him right, then our columns 
are at his service. He said that if we had been a gospel- 
minister, he would have opened his house. Now, then, 
comes a question which he would find it difficult to settle, 
which is, What constitutes a gospel-minister? Then, if this 
course is taken, how, then, will he be able to open his church 
to any one who does not happen to adopt his creed? 
The Methodist church was asked for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a discourse on the Proper Treatment of Discharged 
Convicts. It had nothing to do with any denominational 
peculiarities. We remarked to both the Orthodox and 
the Methodist clergymen, that, as the Unitarians had opened 
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their church, that if they would be equally liberal, and open 
their doors, we would come and fulfil the appointments. 
Now we wait for the door to be opened. The people wait 
to know the result. 

While in Hubbardston, we found a sincere and devoted 
friend to our cause in Mrs. Catherine Swan Brown, well 
known as having taken a very active part in nearly every 
moral movement of the day. With her we attended meet- 
ings in Gardner and Baldwinville. She made some able 
addresses at both meetings. She will be an able defender 
of the cause for which we have so long labored. 

At Templeton, we met with the West Worcester Asso- 
ciation of Unitarians. Each clergyman treated us very 
kindly, if we except the Rev. Mr. Adams, who seemed to 
be disposed to treat us rather harshly. He will not find his 
account in any opposition he may make to this movement. 
We returned home, having been accompanied on this tour 
with our friend, Rev. Hiram F. Wright, who has proved 
himself to be an efficient laborer in this good work. We 
found many friends, especially in Fitchburg; and we espe- 
cially feel indebted to Mr. Swan and his family in Hubbard- 
ston for their hospitality. 


GRANDEUR. 





Come, paint me earthly grandeur. So he dipped 
His pencil in the gorgeous sunset hues, 

And on the canvas soon there shone and glowed 
A regal figure dazzling to behold ; 

But, while I gazed, it faded from my view ; 

A cloud like that of night came over it, 

And left nought but a black, unsightly blot. 
Now paint me heavenly grandeur. Straight he turned 
Unto the East, with rosy light suffused, 

And with its rays he limned a radiant form, 

Clothed in celestial splendors mild, yet bright ; 

It dazzled not, but had a glory far 
Above all earthly glories, and the soul 
Believed in its eternity and worshipped. 

















NOTES BY THE WAY. 


No. XIV. 


THERE was no subject in England that excited my atten- 
tion more than the condition of the working-classes. In 
an interview with Lord Ashley and many others, I had an 
opportunity of learning the various modes of relief that 
were proposed. Among the most active measures there 
was that of Model Lodging Houses. I was struck with 
the degraded condition of the great masses of the workmen. 
They seemed to labor on without any hope of seeing bet- 
ter days. I saw in their very tones of conversation that 
they had little hope of ever being in a better condition. 
That my readers may have some idea of their terrible con- 
dition, I present the following general view :— 


‘Nothing short of personal experience would have led us to 
believe in the frightful amount of ignorance, misery, and degra- 
dation, which exists in this wealthy and luxurious city, — this city 
of 300,000 houses and two millions and a quarter of persons. 
The number of children who are at this time being educated in 
vice, fitted for disturbing and injuring society, forbidden from 
good, and prepared for a life of misery, — children who have no 
affections or ties; in whom natural good feelings have been 
quenched; who have no advisers but the bad; no home, no hope, — 
is perfectly appalling. They are to be counted in thousands ; 
we fear to say how many. Can nothing be done to save them and 
to save society? Here is a fertile field appealing for laborers to 
the Christian, the philanthropist, the political economist, and the 
mere egotist, who would save himself money and annoyance by 
preventing instead of punishing. Let us remember there is no irre- 
movable reason why these children should grow to be disorderly 
and lawless, — liars, thieves, perhaps murderers; they were born 
as capable of good as your own offspring; and, with the same 
nurture and teaching, would make as useful members of society. 
Lead them into good habits, imbue them with right principles, 
—and their lives, in the natural course of things, will be in ac- 
cordance with these habits and principles. Equally as a matter 
of course will the lives of these poor outcasts follow their train- 
ing. Knowing the seed, we know what the plant must be. It 
seems almost an injustice to punish for a natural result. 
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‘Here, we feel satisfied, is the right spot for the spade of those 


who would reap a rich harvest of good, and earnestly we pray 
that they may be found.’ 


I remember one day, during the sittings of the great 
London Peace Convention, that I was invited to go into 
the neighborhood of Spitalfield to a Ragged-school meet- 
ing. Here I met with the Duke of Grafton and the brother 
of the lamented Mrs. Fry, Samuel Gurney. Of course, I 
learned something about the condition of the weavers. 
The following description from the ‘ London Builder, a very 
respectable publication in England, will give the reader a 
good idea of the whole matter: — 

‘A weaver, about thirty years of age, was working flowered 
silk, at 84d. a yard. He said he worked from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day. ‘* My earnings from Christmas to Christmas last 
year were not more than 10s. a week. I am obliged to ‘ play’ 
when work is slack ;— that means, after finishing a ‘cane’ (an 
inch of silk, &c.4, I have to wait until more is ready ; sometimes 
this is a fortnight, or three weeks, or perhaps more. ‘The slack 
times cause wages to be reduced. This is not done in a hurry, 
but by a halfpenny or a farthing at a time. A man with a family 
calls at these bad times for work, and is shown some for which 
something less than his former price is offered: to save his family 
from the workhouse, he agrees. I never in my experience knew 
the price of work again raised when once reduced. Five years 
ago I remember very well I could have earned with greater ease 
and in less time 16s. than I can now 10s.”’ An old woman, the 
widow of a weaver, whose husband had died a short time since, 
said she earned 4d. a day by winding satin (working thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day); her daughter 2s. 6d. a week for working 
the same long hours. The rent of their room was Is. 6d. a week. 
A weaver, his wife, and two grown-up daughters, working at 
ultramarine and crimson velvet, said they could each complete one 
yard in a day of from thirteen to fourteen hours, for which they 
were paid ls. 3d. a yard; this would come to 7s. 6d. a week for 
each person; but there are many drawbacks. ‘I have a yard-mea- 
sure there,”’ said the man, pointing to his loom, “ exact according 
to Act of Parliament; but I never take home any work without 
having a deduction made in consequence of the difference of mea- 
sure. A web of velvet is worth, when finished, about £10. 10s. in 
the market; so on our four looms we have forty guineas’ worth 
of property at the least. If it should happen that a web should 
be lost, either by roguery or accident, the whole of the weavers in 
the employ of the person to whom the lost web belonged would 
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have a sum stopped from each until the amount was entirely made 
up,” which, together with the time spent in waiting for work, 
would reduce the wages of this family to about 5s. a week each, — 
£1 in all; and, in order to live comfortably and have sufficient 
space for their work, they are obliged to pay as rent not less than 
5s. a week, leaving 15s. a week for food and clothing. 

In another house, a weaver was waiting for work; his wife was 
weaving black-silk scarfs for gentlemen. This woman was weav- 
ing silk which took sixty-four threads to one inch; but she had 
woven black silk so fine as to require one hundred and twenty 
threads to the inch, or 4,320 to each yard, for which she would 
receive 44d., or somewhere about 1d. for each 1000 throws of the 
shuttle; to which must be added the time lost in picking, entering, 
and twisting the silk.’ 


GETTING RID OF GAMBLERS. 


WHILE the magnificent steamboat ‘ Baltic,’ of*the Collins’ line 
of American steamers, was on her trip up the Potomac river to 
Washington, some twelve months ago, and had approached near to 
the town of Alexandria, Va., a group of passengers were enter- 


tained by the following amusing story, connected with the Town | 


Hall of the place, a large and imposing structure, ornamented 
with a clock and steeple : — 

The town had been recently visited by several gamblers from 
the southwest, who, like their master, the devil, had come thither, 
‘seeking whom they might devour.’ At length a respectable 
citizen, in an evil hour, fell into the snare which had been set for 
him; and after a series of adverse games, carried on different 
nights, he found himself fleeced out of the handsome sum of some 
three thousand dollars and upward. This he was obliged to pay, 
and did pay, although not very willingly probably. But, hay- 
ing ‘staked his money upon the cast,’ he was too ‘honorable,’ 
as it is called, not to ‘stand the hazard of the die.’ But a lucky 
thought enabled him to bring about his revenge. 

He had somehow or other ascertained that there was an old 


law in Virginia, established while she was yet a colony, ‘ made! 


and provided’ that if any man could not show that he was pur- 
suing some ‘lawful means of obtaining a livelihood,’ he’ should 


be sold, or hired out at auction, to prevent, by his labor, his be-/ 


coming chargeable to the town. A complaint was therefore im- 


mediately entered against the gamester by his victim; he was? 


arrested, tried, and condemned to be sold at public auction. 


Here was a dilemma! ‘The gambler was disposed, at first, to 
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treat the whole matter as a joke; but he soon found out his mis- 
take. He was taken to a public stand, ‘put up’ for sale, and 


the bidding began, —the ‘sale peremptory.’ His victim started 
the bid with — 


‘One hundred dollars !’ 

‘Two hundred,’ said the other. And so the gamester and his 
victim went on bidding, until the amount had reached two thou- 
sand dollars, when the former begged to be ‘let off,’ pleading 
poverty; but all would not do. ‘There was no alternative: he 
must either be forced into a service of degrading labor, under the 
supervision of a man who had small cause to love him, or he 
must go on bidding for himself, which he was actually compelled 
to do until the sum had reached three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, when he was permitted to depart from the town by his pro- 
secutor, who gave the proceeds of the sale to the city, which was 
applied to the building of the steeple and clock of the very town- 
hall which had attracted the attention of the passengers. 

It is said that ever since this occurrence, Alexandria has been 


considered a very ‘poor place of business’ for the professors of 
cards and dice. 


MURDER AT THE STATE PRISON. 


‘Dear Str, — Herewith I hand you an account of the fatal 
tragedy which occurred at the Massachusetts State Prison this 
morning. As the convicts were marching out at about 5 o’clock, 
one of them, James Wilson, suddenly attacked a fellow-convict 
named William Adams, and stabbed him in the neck, severing the 
jugular vein, from which he died immediately. It seems to have 
been a premeditated attack, as Wilson had provided himself with 
a case-knife, which he had sharpened for the occasion. After 
giving the fatal blow, he threw the knife overthe wall. Wilson 
has been here four years: his time was out, and he was to have 
been discharged this morning. No cause is known for the attack, 
and there was perfect quiet and order in the division at the time. 
Not a word was spoken before the fatal blow. Information has 
been lodged with the Coroner and the District Attorney for Mid- 
dlesex, and an inquest will be holden immediately. 


‘Respectfully, S. WHITTEMORE, Jun. Warden. 
* Massachusetts State Prison, July 19, 1853.’ 
Wilson is an Englishman, about thirty-seven years old. He 


was convicted at Concord, and sentenced to the State Prison for 
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four years and one day, entering the prison on the 18th of 
July, 1849. 

Adams, the victim, was a native of Macon, Ga. ; he was con- 
victed at Cambridge of arson, and sentenced to seven years in the 
State Prison, which he entered Feb. 23, 1849. He was then a 
second comer to the institution, though only twenty-one years of 

e. 

“SThe parties recently had a severe fight in the prison-yard, in 
which Wilson came off second best. Both were properly punished 
alike at the time they committed the assault, in being knocked 
down by the officers, and by subsequent close confinement. Wil- 
son also attempted to stab the officers in attendance. His revenge, 
passion, and folly will probably end in his being sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in the State Prison. This murder seems to 
prove pretty clearly that our State institution is not very reforma- 
tory in its character. 


Inquest at the State Prison. — Coroner Thomas Sumner, of 
Charlestown, yesterday afternoon held an inquest at the State 
Prison, on the body of William Adams, who was killed by James 
Wilson, as set forth above. 

The first witness called was Thomas Richardson, an officer in 
the prison, who testified to hearing voices say, ‘ Here, here,’ in the 


yard, near the scene of the murder. Witness immedjately seized 
a rifle and went to the spot, where he found Adams dead. 

Ira H. Priest, a watchman, testified to standing six feet from 
Wilson at the moment of the murder. Saw Wilson strike Adams 
with the knife, and afterwards throw it over the wall. Had never 
known any difficulty between the parties. 

Joseph Cady, a convict, testified to being between Adams and 
Wilson. Saw Wilson step out from the line and strike Adams; 
also saw the blood flow from Adams’s neck; also the knife when 
it was drawn. Had known of the parties having a difficulty some 
eight months ago. 

Henry Sanderson, a convict, testified to being second behind 
Wilson. Was particular to notice his actions, as witness knew 
Wilson was to leave prison that day. Saw Wilson take the knife 
out of his pocket, and plunge it into Adams’s neck. Saw the 
latter partly fall. Stepped forward, and caught him. Saw blood 
on the blade of the knife and on the handle. 

These were all the witnesses examined. 

The jury then returned the following verdict: ‘That he came 
to his death in the Massachusetts State Prison, about 5 o'clock, 
A.M., July 19, 1853, by being stabbed in the neck with a knife, 
in the hands of James Wilson.’ Signed — Thomas Sumner, coro- 
ner; C. C. Hayward, Merrick Rice, Elias Crafts, Elijah Beal, 
George Conn, Ebenezer White, jurors. 

During the examination, Wilson maintained a stolid indifference. 
To the charge of wilful and malicious murder of Adams, he replied 
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that he had ‘nothing to say.” He appeared contented that he 
had satisfied a fiendish revenge. 


He was then ordered to be committed to the county jail at 
East Cambridge, there to remain till the third week in October, 
to await the action of the Grand Jury. 


VISIT TO LOWELL. 


We have a few strong friends in Lowell, and during our 
late visit we increased their number. ‘The first Universalist 
Church was kindly thrown open for our use; and at the close 
of the meeting several ladies stopped, and it was proposed 
to hold a Fair in aid of the cause, September 2d, the anni- 
versary of the Birth-day of John Howard. We are glad 
that this day is once more to be observed. For two years 
in succession it was observed in Boston, and then the day 
was again passed by in silence. It is strange, that, while 
we observe the birth-days of military heroes, we should | 
forget the anniversary of Howard, the great Philanthropist. 
We trust, then, that our friends in Lowell will be able to 
carry out their plans. We know that some of them will 
carry the matter through; that it will not drop for want of 
support. We feel indeed grateful for this offer of aid to the 
cause. We hope that all sects will unite, for there is 
nothing sectarian in our work. Let there be a strong feel- 
ing manifested, and we trust that, there will be many who 
will contribute their mite to carry forward the cause. Never 
has there been a time when so much could be done as at 
the present day. 

Persons wishing to aid the cause will address Mrs. 8, H. 
Young, Lowell, or Joseph Banfill. His kindness will not 
be forgotten. He very hospitably entertained us, and did 
what he could. We have made but few visits this season 
where we have found so deep an interest as in Lowell. Of 
the results of the Fair, our readers will know in good time. 





HON. SAMUEL APPLETON. 


We have experienced a great loss in the death of Samuel 
Appleton. He has done more for this cause than any other 
rich man in this country. We can recall many incidents 
connected with our interviews with him. Our friends will 
remember that the name of no one has appeared so often 
in the Magazine as a donor as that of Mr. Appleton. We 
intend at some time to give a sketch of his life and char- 
acter, and to bring in some account of interviews with him 
in reference to the great subject. At present we must be 
content with a slight view of his character from the ‘ Bos- 
ton Transcript’: — 


-‘ Mr. Appleton was one of the oldest, most opulent, benevolent, 
and public-spirited citizens of Boston. He has lived a most 
useful and honorable life; and although for many years he has 


been withdrawn from the active scenes of business, yet his chari- 
ties have been poured out with a lavish hand, to cheer the hearts 
of the afflicted, to aid in movements for the welfare of society, 
and to build up institutions of learning. His charitable dona- 
tions for many years have exceeded twenty-five thousand dollars 
per annum. While he was distinguished for great gsr of 


character, and his charities were extended with great liberality, 
he had remarkable practical wisdom, and his gifts were bestowed 
with a discrimination and sound judgment truly surprising. 

‘He combined in a rare degree the best elements of the New 
England character. He never forgot the friends of his youth, the 
associates of his business-life, or the descendants of those dear to 
his memory. Neither did he ever cease to recur with pleasure to 
his youthful struggles and sacrifices, and to dwell with delight 
upon the incidents of his early years. The good habits and firm 
principles of integrity which have adorned his life were the results 
of his early training and the inherent excellence of his character. 

‘Mr. Appleton was born in New Ipswich, N.H., June 22d, 
1766. He was, therefore, eighty-seven years of age. When 
about twenty-four years old, he taught school in Temple, N.H. 
He afterwards went to Maine, where he resided but a short time. 
After passing a year in Ashburnham, he removed to Boston in 
1794, and commenced business. He was soon joined by his 
brother, our respected fellow-citizen, Hon. Nathan Appleton; and 
the firm of S. & N. Appleton was long known as one of the most 
honorable, enterprising, and extensive mercantile houses in New 
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England. From 1799 to 1820 he passed much of his time abroad ; 
but no mercantile engagements could make him forget his native 
soil, and no pressure of business was allowed to interfere with his 
interest in his friends, his adopted city, or its charitable institu- 
tions. 

‘For thirty years, Mr. Appleton has been retired from active 
business. He has been an invalid during the past few years; but 
his mind has retained its native powers, and he has enjoyed the 
friendship of a large circle of visitors. He attained that rare gift 
which Madame de Staél mentions, and to him it was not difficult 
‘“‘to grow old gracefully.” All who enjoyed his intimacy will 
testify that, 


Though old, he still retained 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 


‘We could relate many characteristic anecdotes of Mr. Apple- 
ton. His declining days were gladdened, as he witnessed the 
good his unbounded charities accomplished. As a specimen of 
his sententious style of writing, we will give a short extract from 
his letter written in his eighty-first year, to President Lord, of 
Dartmouth College, upon the occasion of his making a donation 
of ten thousand dollars to that institution : — 

“It affords me much pleasure,” he says, “ to have it in my power 
to do something for the only College in my native State, which 
has done so much to establish a sound literary character in the 
country. 

** Dartmouth has done her full proportion in educating for the 
pulpit, the bar, the healing art, and the Senate, good and great 
men, who have done honor to their names, to the College, and the 
country.’ 

**May New Hampshire long continue to send forth from her 
literary emporium men who will dispense among their fellows, reli- 
gion, law, and the other arts and sciences, in simplicity, purity, 
and truth!” ’ 


ArtHur Sprine.—The body of Arthur Spring was anato- 
mically examined by Prof. James McClintock, at the Philadelphia 
College of Medicine. The phrenological developments of the 
head were characteristic of the man. It was large, being over 
twenty-two inches in circumference. The perceptive faculties 
were strong, and the reflective weak. Benevolence and other 
organs were found to be very poorly developed, while selfishness 
and firmness were large, and cautiousness was well developed. 
Secretiveness was large; and the animal organs, such as comba- 
tiveness and destructiveness, were enormous. The base of the 
brain was very large. The fore part of the head was very small, 
and the back very large, indicating sensuality and cruelty. The 
Professor styled the cranium of the deceased a ‘ bull-dog head.’ 
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EDUCATION. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE OPERATION OF THE Present System or Epvucation. By 


Christopher C, Andrews, Counsellor at Law. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
1853. Pp. 29. 


Mr. Anprews has presented the public with a valuable 
work on Education. He sees what all philanthropists have 
long lamented; the necessity of combining in our com- 
mon-school education the moral element. Very forcibly 
does he point out the instability of the teaching depart- 
ment, by showing that but few men ever adopt the profes- 
sion of a teacher with a view to remaining permanently. 
The cause of this does not readily appear to most minds. 
Mr. Andrews has shown that the State is much in fault by 
the meagre pay which it gives to teachers. According to 
the last Report of the Board of Education, the average 
pay for male teachers is $37.26 per month. The average 
length of schools is seven months and a half; so that the 
yearly pay would be $279.45. For female teachers the 
sum is far less; being only $15.36 per month. Now no 
female can live comfortably on such a trifle. She must pay 
her board and purchase books, and necessarily incur many 
other expenses. It is plain, then, as our author has well 
shown, that the State must pay its teachers better before 
we can obtain much moral instruction in our Common 
Schools. We rejoice, therefore, that Mr. Andrews has 
called public attention to the subject of Education. Few 
men understand the subject better, or have higher concep- 
tions of its vast importance. 


‘ 


Capitat PuNISHMENT IN ConneEctTICUT. —A very able dis- 
cussion of this whole subject was held in the General Assembly 
of Connecticut. The Bill for the abolition of the penalty passed 
the Senate, but was lost in the House by a large vote of 132 to 
65. An able Report was prepared by Rev. P. T. Abell, of Mid- 
dletown. The whole subject is in able hands in that State; and, 
in a few years more, the gallows will be abolished. Michigan 
and Rhode Island have led the way. 





THE WASHINGTONIAN MOVEMENT. 


Ir has been recently stated in the newspapers, that John 
B. Gough estimated, in a late speech of his, that some 
600,000 has signed the Washingtonian pledge ; and, of this 
number, 450,000 had fallen back and become drunkards, or 
had filled drunkards’ graves. At first glance, this result 
seems appalling; and we are not surprised to find some 
journals, not friendly to our cause, giving currency to the 
statement, in tones of exaltation. Nero fiddling at the 
burning of Rome is not a more loathsome spectacle than 
he who in this nineteenth century, with all the light shed 
upon this subject, gloats over the fall of 450,000 human 
beings, who eagerly grasped at the means of safety, but 
found the temptations of society too strong for resistance. 
But in this result, on the authority of Mr. Gough, 450,000 
fallen back and lost! Of what use, then, to labor in efforts 
to save the poor inebriate? Precisely this, — 150,000 have 
been saved. ‘Thirteen years the Washingtonians have 
labored, and here is the result. 12,000 souls per annum 
have been restored to happiness and usefulness. How encour- 
aging this result? ‘True, earnest efforts were put forth for 
the rescue of all; but only an average of one thousand a 
month have actually been redeemed. For some eighteen 
hundred years, the Christian religion has found earnest 
advocates to go forth and convert men. Eighteen hundred 
years the religion of Christ has been preached; and that 
it has not yet effected the conversion of the world, the cold- 
hearted sneers, the open opposition, and the deliberate 
misrepresentation of those who occupy a respectable posi- 
tion in society, shows too plainly that it has not yet effected 
its work. Again, that men are willing to engage in a traffic 
which ruins both body and soul is conclusive evidence that 
even at this late day the principles of the religion of Jesus 
are not fully understood and appreciated. ‘The founder of 
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Washingtonianism now the keeper of a low grog-shop!’ 
Indeed, and even he has fallen like some others beneath the 
snare of temptation. Let us pity him; for having awakened 
a responsive chord in the bosoms of others, and been the 
means of blessing many families scattered throughout the 
extent of our land, he has himself bartered away his own 
birthright for a mess of pettage. Who can glory in his 
fall? Fiends may rejoice; but how becomes it with men, 
possessed with like passions to feel ? 

He has saved thousands: to whom owes he the credit of 
his own loss? 

450,000 fallen back, of the 600,000 awakened to a new 
life! Enough to make every Christian man, woman, and 
child in this land feel that actiou is indeed needed. Who 
will prate now of the strength of moral principle to sustain ? 
When we see the rumsellers of this day shutting up their 
dens through the power of moral principle, then may we 
look for a corresponding strength in the poor victim of their 
accursed business. ‘ Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink, that puttest thy bottle to him, has been the moral 
suasion of these hundreds and thousands of years; and yet 
how effectual has it proved! Even though the yawning 
pit stood open before their eyes to receive them, there are 
some men who would clutch the last penny ‘of the poor 
drunkard, in hope of escaping the torments of the horrible 
chasm. Yes, though he had the Washingtonian pledge for 
his frontlet, and Washingtonian sympathies for his guard, 
and rejoicing wife and children at his redemption, there are 
those who would even here ‘ put their bottle to his lips, and 
make him drunken also,’ 

450,000 lost, of 600,000 rescued from the drunkard’s woe ! 
Appalling. How potent an argument for salutary laws to 
aid in the rescue of the unfortunate! Let us, then, seek to 
employ such a law. ANELL. 


Eternity! thou holdest in thy hand 
The casket of all secrets: Death the key. 





A MAN. 


AmonG the many intrepid persons (says a Norwalk correspon- 
dent of the ‘ New York Tribune’) who rendered noble service to 
the sufferers in this dreadful catastrophe, we are impelled to men- 
tion the name of Mr. Brock Carroll in particular. This gentleman 
was about leaving the wharf at Norwalk, to go on a shooting 
excursion, when this accident occurred. Immediately on seeing 
the cars go into the draw, he sprang into the water, and swam to 
a boat, which he quickly unmoored, and rowed to the nearest 
ear, which was partially visible above the water; and, dashing 
through the window, he drew out in succession Mr. Nathan Harris, 
of Montgomery, Alabama, his three children, and their nurse, to- 
gether with others, and put in with them for the shore; on land- 
ing, Mr. Harris embraced him, and eagerly pulling out his pocket- 
book, filled with money, offered it to him, saying, ‘Take it, thou 
saviour of my children! I wish it was more; 1 cannot otherwise 
express my heartfelt gratitude.’ ‘All right, sir,’ said the noble- 
hearted fellow; ‘I don’t want you to insult me, though;’ and, 
seizing an axe, he pushed again for the wreck, and, with lusty 
blows and great exertions, soon made a huge hole in the car’s side, 
and rescued as many as the boat would hold, when he was forced 
to return reluctantly to the shore with his freight of rescued lives. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘if there had been a few more boats, and some 
one to manage mine, I could have got inside the car, and have 
drawn out a great many that I saw rising to the surface, and sink- 
ing again to the bottom to die: it was awful to see their agonized 
features, all wounded and bloody, as they struggled with the 
energies of despair, for life, dear life!’ 

Many of those who were striving for life, when he left with his 
boat full, were silent in the long sleep of death on his return. 

‘Ah! it made me feel good,’ said he, ‘ when I drew out the ter- 
rified little children from the water in the car.’ There was only 
the upper part of one side above water. He was afraid that his 
strength would fail him before he could finish his good work; but, 
said he, ‘my muscles felt- just like steel bars, as 1 swung the axe, 
and stove in the panels.’ When all was finished, and no more 
lives could be saved, he felt that his duty was accomplished. The 
many horrors he had to witness; the mangled and maimed; the 
agony of bereaved relatives ; and the terror-stricken people, mak- 
ing desperate efforts to render assistance, but perfectly paralyzed 
though horror at the event, make a deep impression on him. 


TAKE away the feeling that each man must depend upon him- 
self, and he relaxes his diligence. Every man comes into the 
world to do something. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 





Iattell’s Living Age. We have so often called public attention to this 
excellent periodical that we can add nothing more. The number for July 
is before us, and our readers may judge of its value by the contents : — 
I. Syria. II. Colza Oil. II. Solar Eclipse from a Norwegian Mountain. 
IV. The Duke of Buckingham. V. Striking Likenesses. VI. Idiots. 
VII. Can Slavery be Abolished? VIII. Golton’s Exploration in South 
Africa. IX. Warburton’s Life of Peterborough. X. The Attorney. XI. 
Miss Hurst. XII. The Coquette. XIII. A Day with Charles Fox. 
XIV. Comparvtive Atlas. 

The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. July. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — This periodical is one of the very ablest in this 
country. It always contains original articles, and from the pens of some 
of the finest scholars in the United States. The following is a list of con- 
tents :— I. Spiritual Mechanics. By Professor Lovering. II. Religion, 
Civilization, and Social State of the Japanese. By W. J. A. Bradford, 
Esq. III. Poetry. By Rev. F. D. Huntington. IV. The Errors and 
Superstitions of the Church of Rome. By George W. Burnap. V. The 
Character of Archbishop Cranmer. By Rev. F.W. Holland. VI. Heresy 
in Andover Seminary. By Rev. C. T. Thayer. VII. The Doctrine of 
Regeneration. By Rev. Rufus Ellis. VIII. The Crusades. By C. C. 
Smith, Esq. UX. Professor Farrar. By Hon. John G. Palfrey. 

Tribute of Respect to Rev. Dr. Sharp. By Baron Stow, D.D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1853. — This sermon is a very fair view of the character 
of Dr. Sharp, one of the most eminent divines in our city, We knew Dr. 
Sharp well. At times we deemed him rather conservative ; and we could 
have wished that he had espoused more directly the various reforms of the 
day. But asa neighbor, a father, and a faithful citizen, few men have 
ever excelled him. He was kind to the poor, and ever ready to lend a 
helping hand in distress. He had, of course, his faults, like other men; 
but they were so blended with his many kind acts, that he commanded 
universal respect. This sermon will be read with interest. It is elegantly 
printed ; and we trust that it will be followed by a Memoir of the life 
and character of Dr. Sharp. 





Axsouition or CapitaL Punisament in Wisconsin. — Another State 
has followed the example of Michigan and Rhode Island. Wisconsin has 
taken a noble stand, as will be seen by the following vote : — 

The vote on the final passage of the bill, totally abolishing the Gallows 
in this State, came off last erg and resulted as follows : 

Ayes— Alban, Allen, Bashford, Bovee, Briggs, Hunter, Lewis, McLane, 
Pinckney, Prentiss, Sterling, Wakeley, Whittlesy, Wiel, — 14. 

Noes — Blair, Bowen, Dunn, Jackson, Miller, Reed, Seaton, Stewart, 
Vittum,— 8. Absent — Cary, Smith, — 2. 

Of the two absentees, it is said, that both are favorable to the bill, 
and would have voted for it had they been present. 





EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Court Scenz. —‘ Sir,’ said a fierce lawyer, ‘do you, on your solemn 
oath before the high God, swear that this is not your handwriting? ’ 

‘I reckon not,’ was the cool reply. 

* Does it resemble your writing? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I think it don’t.’ 

‘Do you swear that it don’t resemble your writing?’ 

* Well, I do, old head.’ 

‘You take your solemn oath that this writing does not resemble yours 
in a single letter?’ 

‘ Y-e-s, sir.’ 

‘ Now, how do you know?’ 

* Cause I can’t write! ’ 


A LiTTLe crrt, walking one day in the graveyard with her mother, 
reading one after another the praises of those that slept beneath, said, ‘I 
wonder where they bury the sinners.’ 


Wovtpn’r Sray To sge It. — A chap named Jonathan Mullins was ar- 
raigned at the last term of the Graves Circuit Court for the crime of petty 
larceny. The evidence being heard, and the arguments of counsel con- 
cluded, the jury retired to their room to consult on their verdict. Some 
difficulty was experienced by the jury in arriving at a conclusion, and for 
a long time it was supposed ‘ the jury were hung.’ During this time, | 
Jonathan could be seen upon the court-green busily engaged about his 
affairs, having something to say to almost every idler on the square. 
Suddenly, however, a noise was heard above stairs. ‘The jury are 
coming down,’ was whispered through the crowd. 

‘Mr. Clerk, call over the names of the venire—Stop! Mr. Sheriff, I 
don’t see the prisoner in court. Call Jonathan Mullins,’ said the judge. 

The call was made. Dead silence reigned in the court-room. But no 
Mullins made his appearance. Finally, the jury were told to return their 
verdict. 

‘ We, of the jury, find the prisoner guilty as charged,’ &c. 

But the proceeding was idle. Jonathan had vamosed. He said, ‘ If the 
verdict was for him, he would hear of it; and, if it was against him, the 
intelligence would be so distressing, that he would rather not stay to 
hear it.’ 


Srerne, who used his wife very ill, was one day talking to Garrick ina 
fine sentimental manner in praise of conjugal love and fidelity. ‘The 
husband,’ said Sterne, ‘who behaves unkindly to his wife, deserves to 
have his house burnt over his head.’ ‘If you think so,’ said Garrick, ‘I 
hope your house is insured.’ 





CLOSE OF THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE MONTHLY. 


WE reach another very important period in our labors. The ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend’ was commenced in the year 1845. For nearly four years it was 
continued as a weekly, and ever since that it has been in its present form. 
We have passed through many trials in endeavoring to sustain a periodical 
of this character. No one before has ever commenced a work of this kind. 
We have found many friends; and we believe that the periodical never 
was in a better condition. ‘True, there are pecuniary difficulties which 
must be met. No man can enter on such a work as we have, without 
help; and but very few have any idea of the amount of labor that falls to 
our lot. Agents must be appointed; lectures must be delivered ; prisons 
must be visited; tracts must be prepared; letters must be answered ; 
discharged convicts must be provided for; the periodical must be sus- 
tained. And we are expected to collect bills; to perform all the editorial 
labor ; to procure subscribers ; in short, to meet the entire responsibilities 
of a great moral work, of a higher character than was ever commenced 
before among men. We know many will deem such an assertion to be 
extravagant. But, if not so, why, then, is the field almost entirely ne- 
glected? Why is it that in the Anti-Slavery cause, the Temperance or 
the Peace Reform, agents can be procured, and laborers obtained, while 
our cause is passed over? 

Tn closing up our fifth volume, we must earnestly urge our friends to 
sustain the work which has been commenced. We shall need every name 
that can be obtained. The work is great, and it must go forward. There 
are many of our friends who can add a name to our list. We hope to live 
to see the Magazine permanently established. In carrying forward a work 
like this, we look mainly to the poorer.classes. The rich and the influen- 
tial will pass it by as unworthy of their support. Commending our cause, 
then, to that kind Providence who has so far sustained it, we close our 
present volume, and hope to carry with us to our next all our friends, and 
many more. 

In the coming volume, the patrons of our work will find a splendid 
engraving of the Hon. Robert Rantoul, jun., accompanied with a sketch 
of his invaluable labors in the department where we have labored. We 
were much indebted to him in many ways. But he has gone; and we feel 
that a higher service could not be done than to give a sketch of his life 
and character. 
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